























For MONDAY, November 23, 1801. 





NATURAL HISTORY of the ROCK of GIBRALTAR. 


HE hiftory and importance of the fortrefs of Gibraltar 

are circumftances familiar to the public, but little is known 
of the natural hiftory of the mountain on which the fortrefs is 
built, although to men of f{cience, that fubjeét may be as inte- 
reting as a detail of fieges. This defeét, however, is now fup- 
plied by means of Major Imrie’s mineralogical defcription of 
Gibraltar, which is publifhed in the fourth volume of the Tranf- 
ations of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and the following 
abftra&t of it, we are perfuaded, will appear curious and enter- 
taining. 

The form of this mountain is oblong; its fummit a fleep 
craggy ridge; its direétion is nearly from north to fouth; and 
its greateft length, in that direétion, falls very littie fhort of 
three miles. Its breadth varies with the indentations of the 
thore, but it no where exceeds three quarters of a mile. The 
line of its ridge is undulated, and the two extremes are fome- 
what higher than its centre. 

The fummit of the Sugar Loaf, which is the point of its 
greateft elevation toward the fouth, is 1439 feet; the Rock Mor. 
tar, which is the higheft point to the north, is 1350; and the 
Signal Houfe, which is nearly the central point between thefe 
two, is 1276 teet above the level of the fea. The weftern fide 
of the mountain is a feries of rugged flopes, interfperfed with 
abrupt precipices. Its northern extremity is perteétly perpen- 
dicular, except toward the north-weft, where what are called the 
lines intervene, and a narrow paflage of flat ground that leads to 
the ifthmus, and is entirely covered with fortification. The 
eaflern fide of the mountain moftly confifts of a range of preci 
pices; but a bank of fand, rifing from the Mediterranean in a 
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402 THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
rapid acclivity, covers a third of its perpendicular height. Its 
fouthern extremity falls, in a rapid flope from the fummit of the 
Sugar Loaf, into a rocky flat of confiderable extent, called 
Windmill Hill. 

Tl he princips il mafs of the mountain rock confifls of a grey, 
denfe (what is generally called primary) marble; the different 
beds of which are to be examined in a face of 1350 feet of 
perpendicular height, which it prefents to Spain in a conical 
form. Thefe beds, or ftrata, are of various thicknefs, from 
twenty to upward of fosty feet, dipp ing in a direétion from eaf 
to welt, nearly at an angle of 35degrees. In fome parts of the 
folid mafs of this rock are found teftaceous bodies entirely tranf- 
muted into the conftituent matter of the rock, and their interior 
hollows filled up with calcareous fpar; but thefe do not occur 
often in its } compolttion, and its beds are not feparated by any 
intermediate flrata. 

Cine caves of Gibraltar are many, and fome of them of great 

extent. That which moft deferves examination is called St. 
hern part of the 





Mi 1” . ' ' a2 
Vichael’s Cave, which is fituate upon the { 


mountain, almoft equally diftant from the Signal ‘Tower and the 
Sugar Loaf. Its entrance is 1000 feet above the level of the 
fea. This entrance is formed by a rapid {lope of earth, which 
has fallen into it at various periods, and which feads to a {pacious 
hail, incrulled with {par, and apparently fuy ported at the centre 
by a large mafly flalettical pillar. ‘To this fucceeds a long 
feries of caves of difficult accefs. In thefe cavernous receiles, 
the formation and procefs of -flala@ite is to be traced, from the 
flinify gilt-like cone, fufpended from the roof, to the robuft 


, "9 
trunk of a pillar, three feet in diameter, which rifes from the 
floor, and feems intended by nature to fupport the roof, from 


which it oriet ated. 





The only inhabitants of thefe caves are bats, fome of which are 
of alargefize. ‘The foil, in general, upon the mountain of 
Gibraltar, is but thinly fown ; and in many parts that thin cover- 
ing has been wafhed off by the auttimna! rains, which have tet 
the fuperfices of the rock, for a confiderable extent, bare and 
opento infpeétion. In thofe fituations an oblervant eye may 
trace the eifeéts of the flow, but conflant decompofition of the 
rock, caufed by its ex polure to the air, and the corrofion of fea 
falts, which, in the heavy eales of eaflerly win is, are depofited 
with the {pray onevery part of the mountain. Thofe unco- 
vered parts of the mountain rock alfo« ofe to the eyea phano- 
menon worthy of attention, as it tends clearly to demon- 
ftrate, that, however high the furtace of this rock may now be 
elevated above the level of the fea, it has o ren the hed of 

4 d waters. ‘This phanomenon is to be obferved in many 
pat ot the roc k, and is couflaatly found in t! heds ot ig. 





rents. It confills of ‘pot-like holes, ot various fizes, hoile 
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‘out of the folid rock, and formed apparently by the attrition of 
} gravel or pebbles, fet-in motion by the rapidity of rivers or the 


currents in the fea. 
Upon the weft fide of the mountain, toward the bafe, fom 
p ’ ’ 
flrata occur, whi ich arc heterozeneal to the mountain rock 7 th 


firft, or higheit, forms the fedgment of a circle ; its convex fide 
is toward the mountain, and it ilopes alfo in that direétion. 
This ftratum confidls of a number of thin beds; the outward one 
the thinneft, is ina ftate of decompofition, and is moul- 

lown into a blackifh brown or ferruginous coloured 
earth. ‘The beds, inferior to, this, progreflively increafe in 
breadth the feventeen inches, where the {lratification refls upon 
arock of an argillaceous nature. 

This lait bed, which is feventeen inches thick, confifls of 

quartz of a biackifh blue colour, in the fepta or cracks of which 
are found fine quartz cryflals, colourlefs, and perfectly tranfpa- 
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e-~ 


eing 
Clas 


dering ¢ 


erent. Thefe cryflals are compofed of eighteen planes, difpofed 


in hexangular columns, terminated at both extremities by hexane 
gular pyramids. ‘The largeft of thefe that Major Imrie faw, did 
not exceed one fourth o an inch in length: they,.in general, 
adhere to the rock by the fides of the column, but are detached 
without difficulty. . Their great degree of tranfparency has ob- 
tained them the name of Gibraltar diamonds. 

Much has been faid of the foflil bones found in the rock of 
Gibraltar; and the genera] idea which exifls concerning them 
is, that they are found in a petrified flate, and inclofed in the folid 
caleat eous rock ; but this, fays Major Imrie, is a miltake, which 
could arife only from inaccurate obfervation and falfe deferip- 
tion 


In the perpendicular fifflures of the rock, and in fome of the 
caverns of the mountain, (all of which aflord evident proofs of 
their former communication with the furface) a calcareous con. 
cretion is found, of a reddifh brown ferruginous colour, with an 
earthy vara, and confiderable induration, inclofing the bones 
of various fizes, and he in all direétions, intermixed with fhells 
of fails, fragments of the calcareous rock, and particles of 
{par; all of which materials are ftillto be feen in their natural 
uncombined ftates, partially fcattered over the furface of the 


mountain. Thefe having been fwept, by heavy rains at difle- 


rent periods, from the furface into the fituations above delcribed, 
and having remained for a long {cries of years in thofe places 
of reft, expofed to the permeating action of watcr, have { 
inveloped in, and cemented by, tue calcareous matter 





de; yfits. 

The bones, in this compofition, have not the fmalleft appen- 
petrified; andif they have undergone any change, 
it is more like that of calcination than that of petrifagiion, as 
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the moft folid parts of them generally admit of being cut and ‘ 


{craped down with the fame eafe as chalk. 

Bones combined in fuch concretions are not peculiar to Gib- 
raltar : they are found in fuch large quantities in the countries 
of Dalmatia, and upon its coatts in the illands of Cherfo and 
Ofero, that fome naturalifts have been induced to go fo far as to 
affert, that there has been a regular ftratum of fuch matter in 
that country, and that its prefent broken and interrupted ap- 
pearance has been caufed by earthquakes, or other convulfions, 
experienced in that part of the globe. But of late years, a travel- 
Jer (Abbe Alberto Fortis) has given a minute defcription of the 
concretion in which the bones are found in that country : and 
by his account it appears, that with regard to fituation, compofi- 
tion, and colour, it is perfe€tly fimilar to that found at Gibraltar. 
By his defeription, it alfo appears that the two mountain rocks 
of Gibraltar and Dalmatia, confift of the fame fpecies of cal- 
careous ftone ; from which it is tobe prefumed, that the con- 
cretions in both have been formed in the fame manner and about 
the fame periods. 

Perhaps, if the fiffures and caves of the rock of Dalmatia were 
fill more minutely examined, their former communications with 
the furfac e might yet be traced, as in thofe defcribed above ; 
and, in that cafe, there would be at leaft a ftrong probability, 
that the materials of the concretions of that country have been 
brought together by the fume accidental caufe, which has pro- 
bably colle@ted thofe found in the caverns of Gibraltar. Major 
Imrie traced, in Gibraltar, this concretion, from the lowett part 
of a deep perpendicular fiffure, up to the furface of the moun- 
tain. As it approached to the furface, the concretion became 
lefs firmly combined, and, when it had no covering of the cal- 
careous rock, a {mall degree of adhefion only remained, which 
was evidently produced by the argillaceous earth, in its compofi- 
tion, having been moiftenéd by rain and baked by the fun. 

The depth at which thefe materials had been pene- 
trated by that proportion of ftala&tical matter, capable of giving 
to the concretion its greatef adhefion and folidity, he found to 
vary according to its fituation, and to the quantity of matter to 
be combined. In fiffures, narrow and contraéted, he found the 
concretion poffefling a great degree of hardnefs at fix feet from 
the furface; but in other fituations more extended, and where 
a larger quantity of the materials had been accumulated, he 
found it bad not gained its greateft degree of adhefion at double 
that depth. In one of the caves, where the mafs of concretion 
is of confiderable fize, he perceived it to be divided into different 
beds, each bed being covered with a cruft of the ftalaétical fpar, 
from one mch to an inch and a half in thicknefs, which feems 
to indicate that the materials haye been carried in at various 
periods, 
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periods, and that thofe periods have been very remote from 
each other. : 

At Rofia Bay, upon the weft fide of Gibraltar, this concretion 
is found in what has evidently been a cavern, originally formed 
by huge unfhapely mafles of the rock, which have tumbled in 
together. The fiffures, or cavern, formed by the difruption and 
fubfidence of thefe maffes, has been entirely filled up with the 
concretion, and is now expofed to full view by the outward 
mafs having dropped down in confequence of the encroach. 
ments of the fea. It isto this fpot that rangers are generally 
led to examine the phenomenon ; andthe compofition, having 
here attained to its greateft degree of hardnefs and folidity, the 
hafty obferver feeing the bones inclofed in what has fo little the 
appearance of having been a vacuity, examines no further, but 
immediately adopts the idea of their being incafed in the folid 
rock. The communication from this former chafm, to the fur- 
face from which it has received the materials of the concretion, 
is till to be traced in the face of the rock, but its opening is at 
prefent covered by the bafe of the line wall. of the garrifon. 
Here bones are found that are apparently human; and thofe of 
them that appear to be of the legs, arms, and vertebre of the 
back, are {cattered among others of various fizes and kinds, even 
down to the {malleft bones of {mali birds. Mayor Imrie found 
here the complete jaw-bone of a fheep: it contained its full 
complement of teeth, the enamel of which was perfeét, and its 
whitenefs and luftre in no degree impaired. Inthe hollow parts 
of fome of the large bones was contained a minute cry ftalliza- 
tion of pure andcolourlefs calcareous fpar ; but, in moft, the 
interior part confifled of a fparry cruft of a reddifh colour, 
fearcely in any degree tranfparent. 

At the northern extremity of the mountain the concretion 1$ 
generally foundin perpendicular fiffures. The miners there, 
employed upon the fortifications in excavating one of thofe 
fiffures, found, at agreat depth from the furface, two fkulls, 
which were fuppofed to be human; but, to the Major, one of 
them, if not both, appeared to be too fmall for the baman 
fpecies. The bone of each was perfeétly firm and folid; from 
which it is to be prefumed, that they were in a flate of maturity 
before they were inclofed in the concretion. Had they ap- 
pertained to very young children, perhaps tle bone would have 
been more porous, and of a Icfs firm texture. ‘The probability 
is that they belonged to a {pecies of monkey, which ftill con- 
tmues to inhabit, in confiderable numbers, thofe parts of the 
rock which are to us inacceflible. 

This concretion varies, in its compofition, according to the 
ftuation in which it is found. At the extremity of Prince 
Lines, high in the rock which looks toward Spain, it is found to 
confiff only of a reddifh calcareous earth, and the bones of froall 
birds 
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birds cemented thereby. The rock around this fpot is inhabited 
by a number of hawks, that, in the breeding feafon, neflle here 
and rear their young; the bones in this concretion are probably 
the remains of the food of thofe birds. At the bafe of the rock, 
below King’s Lines, the concretion confifls of pebbics of the 
prevailing calcareousrock. Inthis concretion, at a very con. 
fiderable depth under the furface, was found the under parts of 
a glafs boitle, uncommonly fhaped, and ot great thicknels ; the 
colour of the glafs wasa dark green. 

Major Imrie makes an apology for giving fo minute a de. 
feription of thefe foflil bones; but, in our opinion, fays Dr. 
Gleig, the public is indebted to him for beilowing fo much atten. 
tion on afubject, which all muft admit to be curious, and which, 
from the flrange inferences drawn from fimilar phe nomena by 
modern philofophers, has become important as well as curious, 

We cannot difmifs this article without noticing the fubter- 
raneous galleries conftructed in the rock, not only for the pro- 
teétion of the men during a fiege, but alfo placing cannon, to 
annoy the enemy, in fituations inacceflible but by fuch means. 
The idea of forming thefe galleries was conceived by the late 
Lord Heathfield, when governor, and by him, in fome meafure, 
carried into execution; though the plan was not completed tili 
lately by General O'Hara. Of thele galleries we have the fol- 
lowing animated account. 

Fhe fubterraneous galleries are very extenfive, pierce the 
rock in feveral places and in various directions, and at various 
degrees of elevation; all of them have a communication with 
each other, either by flights of fteps cut in the rock, or by 
wooden ftairs, where the paflages are required to be very per- 
pendicular. 

The centinels may now be relieved during the fiege, from 
one pofito another, in perfect fafety ; whereas, previoufly to 
the conflrudting of thefe galleries, a vaft number of men were 
killed by the Spaniards while marching to feveral flations. The 
width of thefe galleries is about twelve feet, their height about 
fourteen. The rock is broken through in various places, both 
for the purpofe of giving light and for placing the guns to bear 
on the enemy. In different parts there are [pacious recelles, 
capable of accommodating aconfiderable number of men. To 
—_ receffes they give names, fuch as St. Patrick’s Chamber, 

. George’s Hall, &c. The whole of thefe fingular ftructures 
bs ave been formed out of the folid rock, by blafting with gun- 
powder. ‘Throughthe politenefs of an officer on duty a place 
called Smart’s Relervoir was opened for our inf{peétion, whichis 
curiolity, and not generally permittee to be fhown. It 1s 
ing at a conliderable depth in the body of the rock, and is 
above 700 feet above the level of the fea; we defcended ito 
the cavern that contains it, by a rope ladder, and with the-aid of 
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lighted candies,-procecded through a narrow paffage over cryf{- 
tallized protuberances of the rock till we came to a hollow, 
which appears to have been opened by fome convulfion of na- 
ture. Here, froma bed of gems, arifes the falutary fount, clear 
as the brilliant of the eaft, and cold as the icicle. We hailed 
the nymph of the grot, and, proftrating:ourfelves, quaffed hy- 
geian nettar from her {parry urn. When reflored to the lieht 
of day, we obtained, through the medium of the fame gentle- 
man, the key of St. George’s Hall, at which we arrived by a 
very intricate and gloomy path tothe {pacious excavation, which 
is upward of a hundred feet in length, its height nearly the fame. 
It is formed in a femicirenlar part of the rock; fpacious aper- 
tures are broken through, where cannons of a very large calibre 
command the ifthmus, the Spanifh lines, and a great part of the 
bay. The top of the rock is prerced through, fo as to intro- 
duce fufficient light to enable you to view every part of it.» It 
appears almoft incredible that fo large an excavation could be 
formed by gunpowder, without blowing up the whole of -that 
part of the rock, and {till more fo, that they fhould be able-to 
dire&t the operations of fuch an inflrument, fo as to render 
fubfervient to the purpofe of eclegancee We found in the hall a 
table, placed, I fuppofe, for the conveniency of. thefe who are 
traverfing the rock,. The cloth was {pread, the wine went round, 
and we made the vaulted roof refound with the accents of mirth 
and the fongs of conviviality. 

Thefe excavations are indied very extraordinary. works ; but 
as the whole rock abounds with caverns, we wifh that our ausbor 
had enquired more particularly than he feems to have done, 
whether St. George’s Hall be wholly the work of art. From 
one of the paffages, which we have extraéted from Major Imrie’s 
memoir, we are led to think that it is not, or, at Jeait, that. the 
concretion removed had_ not acquired the confillence of tI 


more folid parts of the rock. If this was the cafe, much of the 





wonder will vanifh, fince the pick-axe and chilel were probab] 
emplovedto give elegance tothe vault, and even, in fome degree, 


to direct the operation of the gunpowder. 





A A ich of Viens a, an l ‘ f rf e Manners of ils Inhabi- 


(C ti ued fr 2 Page 3 36.) 


CBE academy of arts is divided into feven clafies, each 
of which has his own profeffor. There is one for objeéts 
relative to manutaéturc, another for hiflorical painung, for 
taking views from rural {cenery, for fculpture, for architeciure, 
for 
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for fculpture on metal, and for engraving on copper. Each 
clafs contains a large number of {cholars. The profeffor for 
painting rural fcenery makes a weekly excurfion during the 
fummer into the country around the town, along with bis fcho- 
Jars, to exercife them in their art. Many of thefe proteffors 
have attained confiderable celebruy. The gallery of painting 
of the Prince of Lichtenftein, and the Belvidere, are very mag- 
niftcent. 

The art of ornamental gardening has, of Jate years, made very 
great progrefs; fo that it would be dificult to find any where, 
except in England, fo many gardens laid out in excellent tafte, 
as in the neighbourhood of this capital. 

In a country, where the memory of a Gluck and a Mozart is 
fo much cherifhed, and which poffeffes a Haydn, and fo many 
other eminent. compofers, mufic cannot fail to be highly culti- 
vated. A tafle for this fine art pervades every clafs of people. 
There are a number of circles where a concert never fails to form 
part of the evening’s amufement. Indeed a ftranger is often fa. 
tigued with the many hours that are devoted to this entertain- 
ment. 

The German theatre at Vienna has always enjoyed a great re. 
putation, and has long been the beft in Germany. The Italian 
comic operas are alfo in general very well performed. Almof 
every fuburbs has its theatre. The tafte which the people of Vi- 
enna have for ballets has been formed by the pains taken at the 
principal theatre to engage capital dancers, fo that the public are 
not to be fatisfied except by great excellence in this kind of 
performance. 

Literature does not flourifh here. It is neither the capital of 
the empire, nor any part of the fouth of Germany, that can en- 
title the Germans to the appellation of alearned nation. Peterf- 
burg and Rome excepted, there is no town, perhaps, in which 
the lift of prohibited books is fo large as at Vienna. 

The town, however, contains a large univerfity, and a {plendid 
colleétion of manuf{cripts and works, all purely literary or fc1- 
entific. There are, it is true, feveral eminent men who may 
difpute the palm of learning with any in Europe; but the pri- 
vileges of {cience are very difffcult to obtain here, the examina- 
tions being very numerous, and full of that kind of augmenta- 
tion which is quite foreign to genuine fcience. Very few jour- 
nals are read in Vienna, and they are rarely to be met with in 
public places ; and books of fcience are very difficult to be ob- 
tained. . 

In fuch an order of things, which is doubtlefs kept up from 
fyilem, nothing great can be expetted in literature or the arts. 
Every bud of genius is deftroyed in the birth, and no encourage- 
mentis given to rifling talents. 
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It is remarkable, however, that modern Greek is much culti- 
vated here. It employs, at prefent, three prefles; and there 
are Greeks who tranflate into their own language a variety of 
German, Italian, and French works. They likewife publifh 
Greek almanacks and gazettes. 

Whether it is from a partiality to the Englifh, or a diflike to 
the French, we know not, but it is now more than ever the cuf- 
tom for the nobility and gentry to teach their children Englith ; 
fo that it is not uncommon to fee young ladies going to the mafs 
with the prayer-book in wfe among the Englifh Catholics. 

We may here obferve that an Englifhman, whatever be his 
condition, enjoys, from long cuftom, the privilege of being pre- 
fented at court by the refident minifter from his country, and 
confequently an accefs to the firft circles, which has often given 
rife to very fingular and entertaining adventures. 

Befides the univerfity, there are a number of large fchools, 
where every thing relating to commerce is taught at a very mo- 
derate rate. In general, however, the bufinefs of education is 
much behind-hand with the improvements of the prefent age. 

The people of Vienna are in general honeft and fimple in 
their manners. Now and then one may remark a kind of 
fludied politenefs, and a kind of affe€lation of loading with titles 
and compliments, which forms a confiderable contraft with their 
natural franknefs and even roughnefs of manners. This may 
be attributed to the influence of the court, and the vaft number 
of diplomatic agents in this capital, where every German prince 
has fome affairs to carry on. 

The ftrongeft paflion of the inhabitants of Vienna feems to 
be for good cheer. If they do not always take the moft deli- 
cate food, they at leaft eat very largely, and drink in propor- 
tion. 

The traveller coming from Venice or Milan will find here 
fome little admixture of Italian cuftoms. Chocolate, for ex- 
ample, which the Italians are fo fond of, and which is little ufed 
in the north, is much in vogue here; fo are certain vegetables, 
fuch as brocoli, and the like. The Italian language is alfo much 
fpoken here. 

The people of Vienna have fo long been reproached with the 
badnefs of their language, that in general they have come (at 
leaft the well-educated among them) to {peak their native tongue 
very correéily, and perhaps with more purity than in moft other 
parts of Germany, though ftill they may be diftinguifhed by a 
peculiar accent. 

The women are handfome, and mild in their manners, and 
often preferve their beauty very long. They love drefs and 
luxurious living; their minds do not want cultivation, but the 
books that they read are very few. Mufic is what they attend 
to the moft affiduoufly. 
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No where are there fo many amufements going on as in this 
town. Befides a great number of houfes of pubhe entertain. 
ment, Where eating, drinking, and dancing, are’conflantly going 

1, the-people take their part’in the diverfioris which feein te. 
ferved for the higher claffes. 

The greateft happinefs which the inhabitants 6f Vienna can 
enjoy, has been, at all times, a good table, and ‘witht: two or three 
choice friends. The latter, however, it'is now difficult to find, for 
the people of Vienna aré of Jate become very uncommunicative, 

_referved, and tniftruftfal. ' They love to frequent public places, 
and hear and fee with intere{l'what is going on, but they do not 
tike to’ be obferved. Formerly they took’ pleafure in hearirg 

‘from ‘ftrangers what was paffing in the world, now they only read 
the news, or pick it up as they ‘can; they ufed to’ bé fond of 
adopting new opinions, now they have their fy Nem, from which 

they feldom depart. This change in thé conduét of the people 
of Viénna is partly owing to the revolutionary évents which 
have taken place on'every fide, which attach the people fill 
more to the enjoyments which they find at home > ‘and ‘partly to 
the vigilant eye which the government keeps over all the public 
opinions and converfations, which renders the people: timid and 

fulpicious. 3 

Among the crimes committed in this capital, theft is by far the 
commonell, andthe extent to which it is carriéd is truly alarm. 
ing. Ev ret bp oa gold and filver ts ‘conftantly trem. 
bling forthe fecurity of his property. There are pick-pockets, 
houte-breakers, thieves who fteal the linen from the houfe-tops 
und karréts, horfe and cattidge-Meslers, ‘und 'thole who take! the 
bodies from church-yards for the nfe ‘of'furgeons, ‘There are, 
befides, highway men, who imitate the politenefs of thofe that are 
fo common in England. 

Some of the lower clafs of citizens and fervants ftill retain 
the ufe of bonnets nchly embroidered with gold; and thefe, 
too, fometimes become the plunder of ftreet-robbers. 

On going out of the city, the ftranger is ftruck with the 
beauty and magnificence of the numerous houfes, parks, and 
garden 1s, Which crowd it environs. Among thele he will diftin- 
guifh the imperial refidences of Laxenbourg and Schonbrunnen; 
and Belvidere, particularly celebrated for it noble colleétion of 
pi€itures, and embellifhed with the fpoils of the churches of 
Brabant, under Jofeph; the majelttc palace of Galhizinberg, the 
magnificent Dornbach, the extenfive eftablifhment of Marthal 
de Lafcy, and efpecially the Augarten and the Prater. 

The Emperor Jofeph opened the Augarten to the public. 
The firft entrance prefents a magnificent garden, but entirely the 
creature of art. It 1s formed of long flraight fhady walks, im- 
penetrable to the fun, full of nightingales, and the favourite pro- 
menade of all the pretty women. At the principal entrance is # 
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large building, converted into a f{plendid ‘eating-houfe. It is 
compofed of. large galleries, beautifully decorated, in. which the 
bufinefs of good cheer is going on, from morning to night, eithe 

to large or {mall parties. 

Before this building is,a circle furrownded with large. chefnut- 
trees, under which aretables for ferving tea, coffee, ices, &c. 
—A fine raifed terrace furrounds the lower part of the garden, 
beneath whichthe Danube is feen running in a gentle current. 
From hence the eye wanders with delight to a fine pitturcique 
chain of mountains in the diftance ; and nearer, to fine woods 
and country villas, beautiful meadows, and numerous hamlets 
and villages; and juft before the eyes is the thick and gloomy 
foreft of the Brigit. This foreit, which is about a league in ex- 
tent, is divided through its whole length by the Danube, the 
banks of which offer a delicious walk, and the ftream is here 
peacet ‘ul and flow. At the entrance of the foreft are finall 
houfes, where refrefhments are fold. On feaft-days and holidays 
the foreh i is fullof people, and then every-coitage is the fcene of 
mirth and good cheer, befides numerous parties under trees, in 
the adjoining meadows, or on the banks of the river. 

On crofling theriver tothe oppofite foreft, the fcene is quite 
changed. Herethe fcenery is wild and foliary. The Danube 
now becomes a fea, and fpreads itfelf majeflically into feveral 
branches, forming, by its divifions, large iflands, fome of which 
are thick woods, others gnly f{prinkled with beautiful groves, 
and others rich meadows. Here the ftag bounds along the 
thickets, whilft the nightingale and other finging birds enchant 
the ear of the traveller. At the end of this fine foreft the Da- 
nube is loft to the view. 

The cottages are fmal] buildings, of a fingle ftory, well built, 
and white-wafhed without, whilft within the appearance ol 
health and plenty fits on the countenance of the inhabitants. 

The magnificent garden of .Augarten, however, is much neg- 
le&ted by the inhabitants, who preferthe Prater, efpecially thole 
who keep carriages and fplendid equipages. A little beyond 
the town you arrive at the Prater, by a fine avenue, a league in 
length, which runs through a foreit. This foreft, however, ap- 
pears a large village, for houfes and cottages are fcatteredthroughe 
out. There are houfes for refrefhment in the Turkifh, Chinefe, 
Italian, and Englifh tafte, befides rooms for billiards and’ other 
amufements, al! painted and’ decorated with great elegance. The 
inhabitants .of this foreff are neither woodmen nor fhepherds, 
but ‘are fellers of coffee and lemonade, ‘confeétioners, keep 
éating-houfes, or elfe are muficians, dancers, fhew flight-of-hand 
tricks, and a number of fimilar employments, Here is a par- 
ticular privileged part of the wood, in which princes and 
citizens, monks anid foldiers, all that is high * low in rank,’ all 
that is pretty or homely among the women, walk together without 
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reftraint or diftinflion. Inthe evening it is the mall for all the 
pretty women, whilft all the houfes around are fo many temples 
of good cheer, which are conftantly crowded. Genteel com. 
pany, indeed, generally farisfy themfelves with ices, or coffee 
and cream, but before and after the promenade they require 
fomething more fubftantial. This is the place too for rope 
dancers, dealers in various toys and curiofities, fo that in truth 
the whole wood feems an enchanted palace of pleafures.. Whiift 
the walkers are thus amufing themfelves, the large avenue is 
crowded with fplendid equipages (which are extremely nu- 
merous in Vienna); and carriages of every defcription, 
coaches, cabriolets, light elegant whifkeys, drawn by Barbs, 
Englith, or Spanifh horfes, glance rapidly along, fo that the 
whole road is in motion as far as the Danube, which terminates 
the courfe, 

The Prater is the place in which magnificent fire-works are 
often exhibited. From hence, too, the aéronaut Blanchard af- 
cended in his balloon; and in fhort, this is the fpot in which all 
out-door {peftacles are given, which are very numerous in this 
large capital. 

Nothing, however, equals the pleafure, in a fine day, of dining 
under fome tree on the banks of the Danube, regaling with charm- 
img mufic that attraéts the flags and deer, who come and eat 
bread out of the hand, 

Thefe are enjoyments which render Vienna fo attraftive, and 
which are poffeffed by few other capitals in Europe. 
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To Gentlemen concerned in Englifh Sheep, Wool, and Woollens. 


THE ftaple manufaélure of this kingdom has long been 
pointed out by the woolfack in the Houfe of Lords ; the 
French have never been able to rival us in low priced woollens 
for want of proper wool. In the ftates of Piedmont, Modena, 
Milan, and in all the Cifalpine republic, (now under French con- 
troul), there is a vaft abundance of fuch wool, eafily to be con- 
veyed by land through Sardinia, Savoy, &c, to France; or by 
fea from Leghorn, Genoa, Nice, and other ports under their 
command. Our commercial rivals now have a population of 
twenty-eight millions, by new pofleffions, all the Netherlands, 
Savoy, Avignon, Nice, &c. by the confequences of their violent 
revolution they are forced, from ample fortunes, to earn a matn- 
tenance by induflry ; the price of provifions is to be per- 
petually low to keep pace with low manufacturing wages, for 
the exprefs purpofe of underfelling us at forcign —, * 
1 
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They know our labouring wages, the price of our wool, and 
they daily fee the prices of provifions in our newfpapers; and, 
when I came through France, they did not {cruple to fay that 
they would, atthe clofe of the war, fnatch from us the continua- 
tion of benefits that we had long enjoyed from the golden 
fleece. It is our united intereft to prevent it, by fimdmg means 
to keep down the prices of provifions and wool, elfe the profits 
wil! be leffened or loft to this county from bale goods that, prior 
to the war, were exported from this port. 

I do not know if it is right or wrong for general advantage, 
that the confumption of lambs’ meat fheuld be, for one year, 
fufpended ; but it is evident that there would dertve from that 
means an increafe of wool, (now too dear for accuftomed goods 
to Italian markets), and an increafe of mutton, now at a fhameful 
high price. 

Several months in the year, grafs lambs’ flefh is as cheap as 
mutton; therefore it might be confidered as a general viand by 
eftimating the immenfity of houfe-lamb at the London market, 
and thence conveyed in joints to moft parts of England. 

If the population of England, &c. be now fifteen millions, 
we may fuppofe that feven millions annually confame one lamb, 
which, if preferved one year, wouldincreafe the general flock in 
that proportion, and the aggregate benefits would be, viz. 

Thirty-fve million pounds of wool, eftimating each fleece at 
5!b. allowing, at the end of the year, the {ingle fheep to be in- 
creafed only 53lb. from the fize of a lamb, the increafed quan- 
tity of mutton would be 371 million, or fomething more than 
one million pound for each day’s comfumption : If this is not 
a wrong calculation, and if the reftraining the owners’ of lambs 
from killing them in that flate is not contrary to law, the meafure 
ought to be adopted, unlefs mutton was to be reduced to 4d. or 5d. 
per pound ; if on the contrary, fuch a€t was to pafs, it had 
better be done before Chriftmas, or before the time of killing 
lamb for the London market. 

I thal! be very glad to fee the outlines of any of my plans 
fytemifed by more able perfons, whom I would affift or give fur- 
ther informations or explanations, as my only motive is to be 
ufeful at a period when we have fuch powerful manufaéturing 


competitors. 
N. BROOKE, M. D. 
Topfham, November 16, 1801. 
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PORTRAIT of MONTESQUIEU. 
Drawn by Himse vr. 
[From his Pofthumous Works. ] 


Have rarely éxperienced either chagrin, or Iiftleffnefs. The 
temper of my mind is fo happily framed, that all objeéts 
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firike me with fufficient force to excite pleafure, but not. with 
fufficient force to excite pain. I poffefs ambition enough to 
intereft myfelf in the affairs of this life, but none to be difgufted 
with the fituation wherein nature has placed me. In my youth, 
I was very fortunate in my attachments to women, who, I be. 
lieved, loved me; when 1 no longer believed fo, 1 difengaged 
myfelf immediately from them. Study has been, the fovereign 
remedy againit all the difquietudes of my life, having never ex. 
perienced any anxiety, which an hour’s reading did not difpel, 
I awake in the morning, with the fecret joy at the fight of day, 
1 view the light with extafy, and during the remainder of the 
day I am happy. I pafsthe night without waking, and when 
retired to reft,a fort of langour keeps me from refleétion. lam 
almoft as well pleafed with fools as with men of fenfe, for there 
are few men fotirefome as not to amufe me, and very often 
there is nothing fo entertaining as a filly fellow. I-do_ not dif. 
like to divert myfelf internally with other men, referving to 
them the right in their turn of taking me for what they pleafe. 
I have always had a puerile fear of the generality of great men; 
but when I have known them, there have been fcarcely any 
bounds to my contempt of them. I had naturally a love for 
the good and honour of my country, but little tor what is called 
glory ; and have always felt a fecret delight when any regula. 
tion had been enaféted, which had a tendency to promote the 
public weltare. 

When I travelled into foreign parts, I felt the fame attach- 
ment to them as tomy own country. I tooka lively intereft in 
their welfare, and wifhed they had been in a more pro{perous 
flate. I have thought that I difcovered talents in men, who are 
reported to poflefs none. I foved my family well enough, todo 
whatever was beneficial to it in matters of confequence; butI 
have not thought it worth my while to attend to trivial details. 
When angry, which rarely happens, I fhow it without referve. 
I have always entertained a bad opinion of myfelf, from the 
circumflance, that there are very few fituations in the flate, for 
which I am fitted; and in refpeé& to my duties as a. prefident, 
though I have a very upright heart, and fufficiently comprehend 
the queftions themfelves, yet I underftand nothing at all of the 
procefs of a law fuit, notwithftanding my application to the fub- 
jeét. But what moft difgufted me, was, the confideration that a 
fet of ignorant wretches pofleffed this talent, whieh 1 could not 
acquire. 

My conftitution is fuch, that upon all fubjeéts,a little abftrufe, 
I am obliged to colle& myfelf, without which, my ideas become 
confufed; and if I perceive that I,am attended to, the whole 
fubjeét feems to vanifh before me; ‘feveral traces of it ruth at 
once upon my misid, whence it follows that I am unable to re 
vive any diftinét idea. In rational converlatious, where the, fubs 
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jects are fhort and ‘concife, I fucceed tolerably well. I have 
never {een atear fall without being fenfibly affeéted. Iam paf- 
fionately fond of friendfhip. , 1 readily forgive, becaufe I am 
not vindiétive. When any one wifhes to be reconciled to me, I 
have felt my vanity flattered, and have no longer confidered as 
an enemy, the man who has done me the favour of giving me a 
good opinion of ‘myfelf. Oa my eflate, among ‘my; vaflals, I 
have never fuffered my temper to be ruffled by _tale-bearers. 
When they have complained to me, ** If you know what has 
been faid;”” I-always anfwered, “ I will not know it!”’ If their 
intended report were talfe, I would not run the rifk of believing 
it; if true, I would not take the trouble of hating. I was in 
love at thirty-five yeats of age. It is as impoflible for me to 
pay a vifit with an interefted motive,. as.for me to ftand on the 
air. ’ 

When I mingled with the world, I enjoyed it as.if I could 
never endure retirement ; when on my eltate, I thought no more 
of the world.’ I believe I:am the only man who has-publifhed 
books, without being anxious of obtainmg the reputation of a 
wit. 1 never wifhed to appear fo in company, though I am 
talkative enough among thofe with whom I live. It has been my 
misfortune to‘be too often difgufted with thofe, from whom I 
expetted good will. I have preferved all my friends, with the 
exception of. one. I live with my children, on the. footing of 
friends. Bafhfulnefs has.been: the bane of. my life; it feems to 
extinguifh my fenfes, totic up my. tongue, to throw a cloud over 
my ideas, and to derange my expreilions. I was. lefs fubje& to 
thofe mortifications before fenfible men than before fools, be- 
caufe the hope of being liftened to by the former, encouraged 
me. On fome occafions, however, my mind has made an extra- 
ordinary effort. Being at Luxembourg, in the hall where the 
emperor dined, Prince Kiufki faid to me, ‘* You, Sir, who 
come from France, are greatly aiionifhed to fee the emperor fo 
poorly lodged.” ‘* Sir,’’ I replied, “* I am aot forry to be in 
a country, where the fubje&s are better accommodated than their 
mafter.”” I dined, when I was. in England, at the Duke of 
Richmond’s. La Boine, who was a ftupid fellow, though our 
envoy to England, infifled that Kngiand was nearly as large as 
the province of Guienne. I foon filenced my gentleman. In 
the evening, the queen faid to me, “* Iknow you have taken our 
part againft your countryman, M. de la Boine.’’ ‘* Madam,” 
faid I, “* I cannot imagine that the country, over which you 
teign, is not.a great one.’ I am a good fubjett, and fhould have 
been the fame, in whatever country I had been born, becaute I 
have been always fatisfied with my condition and fortune, have 
never been afhamed of them, nor envied thole of other men; 
becaufe I love without fearing the government under which | 
was bred, and wifh for no other fayour than the ineilimable ad- 
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vantage of fharing in its bleflings, in common with the reft of 
my countrymen; and 1 thank Heaven that having given me me. 
diocrity in all things, it has been pleafed to endue my mind with 
a [pirit of moderation. 

If I may be permitted to predi& the fate of my work, (The 
Spirit of Laws) it will be more approved of than read; fuch 
fludies afford pleafure, but never amufement. [| intended to 
have enlarged feveral portions of it, and to have rendered it 
more profound; but I am no longer able to accomplith my with. 
Reading has unpaired my fight, and it feems to me, that the litle 
light which remains with me, is only the eve of that day, wheseon 
my eyes will clofe for ever. 

If 1 had ever known of any thing that would bave been vfe- 
ful to myfelf, but injurious to my family, I fhould have sejeéted 
it with all my foul ; if 1 had known of any thing advantageous 
to my family, but difadvantageous to my country, I fhould have 
firiven to forget it; if 1 had knownof any thing ferviceable to 
my country, but injurious to Europe and mankind, I fhould have 
confidered it.as acrime. I wifhto have unafleGted manners, to 
receive as few favours as poflible, and to do as many as are in my 
power. If the immortality of the foul be a delufion, I fhould 
be forry not to believe init; for I confefs I am not fo humble 
as the atheid#t.. Iknow not how they think, but for myfelf, I 
will not compromife the idea of.my immortality againft that of 
the enjoyments of aday. Iam delighted in believing that I am 
immortal as God himielf; and independently of revelation, 
metaphyfical ideas afford me a very ftrong hope of cverlafting 

happinefs, a hope which I will never renounce. 





OBSERVATIONS on CUNNING. 





HE greateft of all cunning is, to appear blind to the {nares 
laid for us; men being never fo eafily deceived as while 
they are endeavouring to deceive others. 

Thofe who have moft cunning almott affe€t to condemn cun- 
ning, thatthey may make ufe of it on fome great occafion, and 
to fome great end. 

The common practice of cunning is a fign of a {mall genius; 
it almoft always happens that thofe who ufe it to cover themfelves 
in one place, lay themfelves open in another. 

Cunning and treachery proceed from want of capacity. 

The fure way to be cheated is, to fancy ourfeives more cun- 
ning than others. 

The reafon we are angry with thofe who trick us is, becaufe 
they appear to have more wit than ourfelves. 

Onc man may be morecunning than another, but net more cun- 
ning than all the world. 
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AN ANECDOTE, 


ORD G——— pafling through the Highlands of Scotland, 

on a tour of pleafure, attended by a fingle fervant, the reft 
of his retinue being left behind ata little town, met with that 
famous robber, M’Kintair, far from any hamlet or dwelling, who, 
feeing the dilemma his Lordthip was in, inftead of robbing him, 
gencroully conduéted him and his fervant to the cave where he 
relied, feafted them with what he had, proteéted them for the 
night, and fhewed them the next morning the way out of the 
wilds of that defolate place, without endeavouring to make him- 
felf mafter of any of their property. This was very fingular 
behaviour in a robber. 





NATURAL HISTORY of OYSTERS. 


HE oyfter is a curious and very nutritive kind of fifh; it 

occupies in the fcale of wature, a degree the moft remote 
from pertcftion; deititute of defenfive weapons, and progref- 
five motion, without art or induitry, it 1s reduced to mere vege- 
tation in perpetual imprifonment, through it every day appears to 
regularly enjoy the elethent nccefflary to its prefervation. Oy- 
flers ufually caft their fpawn, or {pat, in May, which at firft ap- 
pears like a drop of candle-greafe, and flicks to any fubftance 
it falls upon. It is covered with a fhell intwo or three days 
time, and in two or three years they are Jarge enough to be 
brought to market. Oytters are incapable of moving from the 
places where they firft fall, for which reafon the dredgers make 
ufe of nets, which are faftened to a {trong broad tron hook with 
atharp edge, which they drag along the bottom of the fea, and 
fo force the oyfters into the nets. When they are thus taken, 
they are carried-into different places, where they are laid in beds 
ot falt water, inorder to faltthem. When the fpawn happens 
to ftick to the rocks, they grow toa very large fize, and are 
called rock oyfters. Between the tropics there are millions of 
them to be feen, flicking at the roots of a fort of trees, called 
Mangroves, at low-water. 





A QUESTION, by IV’. Lean, near Gwennap, Cornwall, 


[Is a vight-angled /\, the area is given == 600 yards, and the 
Q 
¢ 


90 yards; 


fum of the hypothenufe and the perpendicular = 
to find the fides algebraically, and to give the procefs, in as cone 
cifea way as is confiftent with explicitnefs. 

Vol. 38. 3g R Anfwer, 
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Avfwer, by W. Jenkin, at Yeovil, toT. Jarvis’s Charade, inferted Sept. 7, 


I - yet the dew had left the thorn 
Th’ SKY-LARK hail’d the rofeate morn. 


*+* Similar anfwers have been received from H. Humphreys, J. Squance, 
W. Strong, J. Burdge, P. Gove, and W. Harris, of Exeter; E. Sherman, of 
Cornwood; W.jEngland, of Uplyme; Valencourt, of Kenn; H. Trenchard, 
jun. of Chard; E. Penney, of Afhburton; J. Whittle, of Upway; A. L. 
and R. Baker. of Poole; J. M’Evens, of Plymouth; Serjeant Towning, of 
the Fivehead Volunteers; W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; R. Maffett, of 
Saltafh; S. B. of Newton Buthel; W. Francis, of Gwennap; and Scholafli. 
cus, of South Molton. 





Anfwer, by J. Whittle, of Upway, to 7. Tremlett’s Rebus, inferted September 14, 


OUR initials join’d do right exprefs, 
A COAT, the part of a man’s drefs 


+*+ We have received the like anfwer from J. Hancock, of Tilfhead; 
R, Maffett, of Saltafh; W. Francis, of Gwennap ; Scholafticus, of South. 
Molton; W. Jenk!n, of Yeovil; G. England, of Lyme; J. Squance, Wil- 
liam Strong, H. Humphreys, and S. Murch, of Exeter; Valentine, of Kean; 
- Guppy, jon. and H. Trenchard, jun. of Chard; A. L. and R. Baker, of 
‘oole; W. Baock, Bath; and Serjeant Towning, of the Fifehead Volunteers. 








Arfwer, by G. England, of Lyme, to W. England’s Charade, inferted Sept, +4» 


he infe@ in your lines conceal’d, 
Is WEEVIL, Sir, which I’ve reveal’d, 


*t* We have received the like anfwer from J. Squance, H. Humphreys, 
W. Strong, and S. B, of Exeter; Valencourt, of Kenn; W. Bickham, jun. 
of Athburton; and R. Maffett, of Saltath. 





A REBUS, dy W. England. 


DD, Sirs, to gain, a worthy fire, 
Of one in feripture truths reveal’d ; 
What I would be I now require, 
For ’tis within thefe lines conceal’d. 





A CHARADE, by Acafo, of Chard. 


Y firft a vehicle you'll find ; 
My next a paffion of the mind ; 
Conneé thefe parts, my whole compleat, 
Perhaps its now beneath your feet. 





4A REBUS, by 7. Tremlett, of Newton Bufhel. 


Nymph of Ida firft dete€; 
A rural deity fele&; 
A lake infernal ferutinize ; 
The fon of Ixion laft devife; 
The initials join’d aright and true, 
A foreign itate you'll have in view. 





POETRY. 





— 
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LINES addrefed to my HEART. 


O" ! reft little flutterer! refi! 

And think of thy Celia no more. 

No language can {often her breaft, 
No tears her affe@tion reflore. 


Her eyes that have fed thee with love, 
No more the fad moments beguile; 
Her frowns thofe emotions reprove, 
That were formerly rais’d by her 
{mile. 


How gay, how delightful the hours 
When Celia was conftant and true; 

The thought my fad bolfom v’erpow’rs, 
Adieu, then, remembrance, adicu! 


Thy hopes and thy forrows refign ; 
She fighsin Rhinaldo’s fond arms; 
His fields are more f{pacious than thine, 
His wealth more abundant with 
charms. 


If love could her bofom allure 
She ftill would be conffunt to thee; 
Than his thy aife@tion is more— 
In love thou art richer than he. 
Should fate all her pleafures eclipfe, 
And forrows on forrows arile ; 
Then thou fhale afcend to my lips, 
And kifs the bright tears trom her 
eyes. 
O then every fecling awake ; 
A foft, foothing comfort to fend ; 
The thoughts of unkindnefs forfake, 
And hail the dear girl as thy friend, 


*Till then, little flutterer! reft, 
And think of thy Celia no more! 

No language can foften her breaft ; 
No tears her affe@tion refore. 


Devon. INFELIX EDWIN. 





To MODESTY. 
Goddefs! fimply dreft, 
In plain unftudy’d vet, 
Hating proud oftentation’s vain ature; 
Whole gentle timid mien, 
And bofom fcarcely feen, 
Awaken love and tendereft defire! 
O modefty ! the maid, 
Who feeks thy magic aid, 
Tho’ bic with beauty’s choicelt gifts 
before, 























































Shall find her charms impart 
More rapture to the heart, 
Whene’er fhe feems unconfcious of 
their pow’r. 
The eye, whofe downcaft beams 
No admiration claims, 
Seem§ brighter than the brilliant dia- 
mond’s blaze; 
Not the freth rofe’s bue, 
Sparkling with new fall’n dew, 
Can match thofe blufhes thou haf 
power to raifle. 
When beauty’s rofeate glow, 
And breaft of living {now, 

Invite the daring touch of fierce delire ; 
O modefly! appear, 

To guard the haplefs fair, 

And with thy tearsallay the rifing fire. 
Soft charity, whofe flore 
Relieves the fuppliant poor, 

Seeking the wretched haunts of pale 

dileafe: 
Yet, wifely taught by thee, 
With {weet humility, 

Bellows in fecret, nor folicits praife. 
The wacrior, whofe renown 
Contending monarchs own, 

While rumour, with fhrill trumpet 

founds his name; 
Tho’ on his waving creft 
Proud vilory ride conieft, | 
By thee attended brighter fhines his 
fame. 
Each talent and each art, 
That captivates the heart, = 
By thee adorn’d more admiration 
draws; 
And rarely can we find 
‘Trve merit in the mind, 

That ftrives by vain parade to court 

applanfe. 

Thus, on that favour’d fhore, 
Where flows the golden ore, . 
With gliftening duft the rolling bil- 
lows fhine ; is 
But where high mountains rife, 

Impervious to our cyes, 

Exhauftlefs treafures form the fecret 

mine. 


To FLA VIA. 
Sa I, wafting in defpair, | 


e torr 


Die, becaufe a woman’s fai: 
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Or make pale my cheek with care, 
*Caufe another’s rofy are? 

Be the fairer than the day, 

Or the flow’ring meads in May ; 

It fhe be not fo to me, 

What care I how fair fhe be? 


Shall my fooliih heart be pin’d 
*Caule I fee a woman kind? 
Orawell difpofed nature 
Joinc d with a lovely feature ? 
Be the mecker, kinder, than 
The turtle-dove or pelican; 

If the be not fo to me, 

W hat care I how kind fhe be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to penth tor her love ? 

Or her wel l-defervings known 
Make me quite forget mine own? 
Be fhe with the goodnefs bef, 
That deferves the name of bell; 
If the be not fuch to me, 

What care I how good the be? 


*Caufe fhe aims at fortune high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
Thole that beara noble mind, 

Vhere they want of riches fod, 
Think what with them thofe woild do 
Who without them dare to woo? 
And unlefs that mind [ fee, 

What care I how great fhe be? 


d, or kind or fair, 

] will ne’erthe more defpair; 

Had fhe low’d me, this beheve, 

She ne’er had found a caufe to grieve. 
As fhe flights me when I woo, 

I can {corm, and let her po; 

If the be not fe for m 


What care 1 tor whow the b 


Great or goc 


APOSTROPHE 


to WINTER. 


| ag te not, winter, thus on me, 
I thy emprre will not own: 

Let the mind lament, that’s free, 
Summer fkies when patt and gone. 


Roll thy darkeft mifls aronnd, 
Thick thy noxious vapours f{pread; 
Bright my day fhall yet be found, 
Puie the breeze that love can thed. 
Bright my day, let Delia fimile, 
Pure the breeze, let her but figh: 
Tho’ thy ele ments, the while, 
All their varied anger try. 
Tho’ thy bi:ter cold « 
Rivers fwiltin fetters fafi— 
There is a fircam which, unconfin’d, 
Mocks thy trofl, and braves thy blail, 
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This thy malice never knows— 

This, unkiudnels only chills. 
Then thy form, thy night, thy cold, 

All thy keenefl wrath can find 
No refemblance can untold 

Of that winter of the mind. 


M.A. 


, 


 ~d 
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On all Siring, pref: ted oy a 


Lady to the Author. 


6 a here no glaring jewcls fhine, 
Nor {parkles here the {plendid 
ore; 
Not any gem that gilds the mine, 
Could make me value it the more. 
I prize it for its modefl air, 
{ruc emblem of the donor’s mind; 
Where all I trace that’s pure and fair, 
But nothing falfe or futile find, 


But molt I prize it for the hand, 
l hat wove itout with dexsrous fkill; 
With fimple tafle the pattern plann’d, 
And then beftow'd with [weet good 
will. 
O! my lov’d Lelie, all you do 
t {fes ome peculiar grace ; 
Whether a tnfle you purfue, 
Or nature’s maichlefs glories trace, 


,, DT Cc] r 
om the PERSIAN, 


\W HY fhould he fear the tyrant’s 
frown 


VW fe life is paft with fair renown? 
Ot confcious reQitade pollef x 


Can forrow pierce the good man’s 


breatl 
No! peace fhall there her dwelling 
find 
, 


i {hed her influence o’er his mind: 
And hope fthall sceach to bear each 
wrong, 
Oppreffion’s rod, and {candal’s tongue. 
But ’up the bafe diffembling heart, 
Shall teel fevere deteétion’s {mart ; 
Lach crime, each infamy expos’d, 
J.ach fraud to publick view difcios’d! 
Sulpicion haunts the wretch where’er 
he flies 


Sy 
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lated he lives, and unlamented dics. 


On the DEATH of an INFANTr 





H! envy nother blef eflate! 
) Her happinets complete! 
Where Qreams of pleature, joy, and 
_blifs, 


Fos ever, cvcr mect. 
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